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DURING  six  weeks  of  the  past  summer  (1914)  I  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Canadian  Rockies  of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia, 
northwest  of  Mt.  Robson.  My  companions  were  Miss  Margaret 
Springate,  of  Winnipeg,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Alpine  Club ;  Donald 
Phillips,  the  chief  guide  of  the  expedition,  who  in  1909,  with  the  Rev. 
Kinney,  made  the  first  ascent  of  Mt.  Robson,  and  a  second  guide,  Bert 
Wilkins.  We  explored  an  area  near  the  Continental  Divide  between 
119°  and  121°  west  longitude  and  between  53°  and  54°  30'  north  latitude. 
Our  point  "farthest  north"  v^as  on  the  watershed  of  Eraser  tributaries, 
about  135  miles  in  an  air  line  northwest  of  Robson  station,  and  by  trails 
largely  of  our  own  making,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles. 

"On  July  30th  we  left  Grant  Brook  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway.  We  travelled  with  an  outfit  of  four  saddle  horses  and  four  pack 
horses  along  the  Moose  River,  a  three  days'  journey  to  Moose  Pass.  From 
Moose  Pass  on  August  2nd  we  climbed  Mt.  Pamm,  an  easy  snow  peak 
less  than  10,000  feet,  and  situated  12  miles  northeast  of  Mt.  Robson. 
Here  on  the  summit  with  the  aid  of  glasses  we  had  our  first  glimpse  of 
the  "Big  Mountain."  It  rose  a  great,  white  pyramid,  shining  out  through 
the  distant  haze  to  the  northwest,  and  lifting  its  glaciated  head  far  above 
the  black  peaks  of  its  immediate  environment.  During  the  past  year 
or  so  the  existence  and  exact  location  of  this  "Big  Mountain"  have  been 
matters  of  much  mterest  to  alpinists  familiar  with  the  Mt.  Robson 
country.    This  Big  Mountain  was  our  summer's  quest. 

Our  compass  bearings  showed  the  "Big  Mountain"  to  be  almost  on 
an  exact  northwest  line  from  Mt.  Robson  and  also  on  a  line  with  Mt. 
Bess  and  Mt.  Chowan.  These  last-named  peaks  are  about  20  miles  north 
of  Mt.  Robson.  These  readings  from  Mt.  Pamm  served  as  our  guide  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  trip. 

It  was  impossible  to  estimate  at  this  time  the  distance  of  the  peak 
north  of  Mt.  Robson.  It  seemed  perhaps  80  to  90  miles  away,  but  that 
was  a  mere  conjecture. 

The  "Big  Mountain"  had  been  seen  by  Prof.  J.  Norman  Collie  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Mumm  at  the  time  of  their  ascent  of  Mt.  Bess  in  1911.  Fred 
Stevens,  a  pioneer,  in  company  with  two  other  men,  had  reported  in  1912 
the  existence  of  a  big  snow  mountain  which  they  had  seen  while  locating 
timber  limits  on  one  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Fraser.  The 
summer  of  1913  members  of  the  Canadian  Alpine  Club — Donald  Phillips 
and  others — had  seen  a  great,  white  peak  while  climbing  on  and  about 
Mt.  Robson.  It  is  also  reported  that  in  the  days  of  the  early>^i;xsy  ^ 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  engineer  named  Jones,  after  travelling  «p  one  of 
the  Fraser  tributaries  from  the  ^ilkwest,  had  crossed  a  pass  to  the  Jack 
Pine  where  he  had  seen   a  big  snow  mountain  to  the  north. 

However,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  secure  information  from  the 
Canadian  authorities,  no  one  except  Donald  Phillips  had  attempted  to 
explore  the  region  lying  northwest  of  Mt.  Bess.  In  1912  and  1913  he  had 
explored  the  Big  Smoky,  the  Beaver  and  the  Jack  Pine  rivers,  and  had 
made  a  sketch  map  of  that  region. 

With  this  information  as  our  basis  we  left  Robson  Pass  camp  August 
7th  and  started  north  along  the  Big  Smoky,  a  large  tributary  of  the 
Peace,  which  heads  in  the  Robson  glacier.  The  fourth  day  found  us  at 
the  end  of  Phillips'  map ;  we  had  crossed  Bess  Pass,  5,500  feet ;  Bess 
Shoulder,  0,400  feet ;  Jack  Pine  Pass,  G,500  feet :  had  travelled  down  the 
main  Jack  Pine  to  its  junction  with  the  Middle  Fork  and  had  reached  a 
pass  G,200  feet  (Jones  Pass)  which  is  probably  the  pass  reached  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  engineer. 


From  our  camp  near  Jones  Pass  we  climbed  a  nearby  ridge  to  an 
obser\'ation  peak  7,500  feet  and  established  a  camera  station.  To  the 
southeast  Mts.  Robson,  Whitehorn,  Resplendent  and  Pamm  were  plainly 
visible;  west  of  northwest  two  black  peaks  (we  called  them  the  Black 
Twins)  were  the  most  prominent  nearby  features.  We  were  satisfied  to 
note  that  our  course  was  correct,  for  the  Big  Mountain  we  saw  quite 
plainly  north  or  northwest  of  these  twin  peaks.  It  seemed  much  further 
off  than  Mt.  Robson. 

For  several  days  succeeding,  as  our  course  was  to  the  north  of  these 
peaks,  they  continued  to  be  an  unmistakable  landmark.  From  our  Jones 
Peak  station  the  Big  Mountain,  with  its  great  snow  and  ice  abutments, 
was  more  prominent  than  any  other  feature  of  the  northern  landscape. 
Great  tumbling  glaciers  everywhere  surrounded  it.  The  summit  seemed 
a  long,  knife-like  arete  with  a  long  slope  to  the  southwest  and  another 
to  the  northeast.  Through  the  glasses  the  south  face  appeared  extremely 
difficult.  As  is  usually  the  case  in  these  ranges,  we  later  found  the  north 
face  still  more  difficult.  From  this  station  all  the  main  ranges  lie  northeast 
and  southwest.  There  were  only  four  ranges  visible  to  us  between  Jones 
Pass  and  the  Big  Mountain.  Instead  we  crossed  twelve  later  on  and  at 
this  point  we  were  less  than  half  way. 

From  Jones  Pass  we  cut  our  way  down  a  steep  declivity  to  broad, 
open  muskeg  on  the  Jack  Pine.  After  travelling  about  six  miles  through 
this  meadow  we  came  to  a  low  pass,  5,300  feet,  filled  with  beaver  dams 
and  houses.  We  named  this  pass  Beaver  Dam  Pass.  It  separates  Fraser 
and  Peace  waters.  Another  broad  stretch  of  muskeg  and  we  reached 
another  pass,  on  which  a  huge  avalanche  of  trees  and  rocks  had  descended. 
The  elevation  of  Avalanche  Pass  is  5,300  feet. 

Our  further  progress  was  here  checked  by  dense  woods  filled  with 
an  undergrowth  of  devils'  clubs  and  rhododendron  of  the  P>ritish  Colum- 
bia variety.  In  fact,  from  here  on  every  timbered  ascent  or  descent 
meant  most  serious  and  exhausting  exertion  for  both  man  and  cayuse.  I 
think  it  impossible  to  take  cayuses  over  steeper,  rougher  places  than  we 
negotiated  during  the  remainder  of  our  trip  to  the  Big  Mountain.  The 
northwest  side  of  Jack  Pine  Pass,  which  had  seemed  a  thrilling  descent 
when  we  had  crossed  it  several  days  before,  now,  in  comparison  with 
these  British  Columbia  mountains,  seemed  like  an  hour's  pastime. 

A  day  of  trail  cutting  opened  the  way  to  a  sizeable  stream,  flowing  to 
the  southwest,  probably  a  branch  of  the  Fraser  Smoky.  The  next  day 
we  moved  our  outfit  over  a  mountain  shoulder  (5,150  feet  and  down  to 
the  Fraser  Smoky.  4,600  feet.  The  flats  of  the  Smoky  are  filled  with 
beaver  houses,  dams,  trails  half  a  foot  deep  and  cuttings,  while  in  the 
forest  adjacent  we  found  moose  trails  as  well  worn  as  any  pack  trail.  In 
some  places  they  were  worn  down  two  feet  below  the  natural,  mossy 
surface. 

To  cross  the  next  mountain  our  men  cut  out  twenty-four  switchbacks 
in  making  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  trail — a  twelve  hours'  job.  The 
open  Jack  Pine  forests  of  Alberta  were  indeed  far  away.  We  got  up  the 
switchback  trail  in  one  and  one-half  hours,  and  then  struck  alp  land  with 
a  long  ridge  beyond.  We  found  a  pass  at  6,400  feet  near  a  beautiful 
crescent-shaped  lake.  We  camped  at  tree  line  (5,900  feet)  below  "Crescent 
I^ke  Pass."  From  a  peak  north  of  the  pass  Phillips  discovered  an- 
other pass,  and  mapped  out  the  morrow's  route  over  alp  land. 

The  weather  had  continued  fine  from  the  second  day  out.  A  brief 
thunderstorm  at  midnight  at  the  Crescent  Lake  camp  August  15th  was 
followed  by  sharp,  clear  sunshine  the  next  day. 


The  next  morning  we  crossed  Eagle  Pass  (eagles  were  flying  about 
in  great  numbers  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with  feathers),  taknig  our 
outtit  along  the  edge  of  a  sizeable  snow  field  at  6,300  feel.  We  travelled 
north  by  northwest  along  the  side  hill  almost  at  the  same  altitude 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  morning.  We  passed  the  Black  Twins, 
leaving  them  to  the  west.  Here  was  stretched  out  before  us  a  great 
alpine  basin,  probably  fifteen  square  miles,  presenting  a  wonderful  vista 
^df  soft,  sweet  alpine  grass,  multi-colored  alpnie  flowers,  and  low  growing 
'  ^i^jj^balsams.  Two  miles  beyond  Eagle  Pass  we  crossed  another  branch  of 
th5.-Si«naity,  and  then  two  miles  further  on  came  to  what  seemed  an  easy 
pass — at  G,500  feet.  As  the  other  side  proved  to  be  only  clift',  scree  and 
rock-fall,  we  turned  west,  crossed  two  more  alpine  summits  in  four  miles. 
The  latter  6,400  feet  was  snow  filled.  The  slopes  leading  up  to  this  pass 
were  blue  with  forget-me-nots.  Below  Forget-me-not  Pass,  we  had 
four  hours  of  maddening  trail  cutting  down  a  rhododendron  descent  of 
1,500  feet.  We  made  camp  on  an  old  Indian  camp  ground  on  a  beautifully 
clear  stream,  evidently  a  branch  of  the  Clearwater.  The  tepee  poles  were 
grass  grown  and  rotten.  These  Indians  had  probably  come  in  from  the 
Muddy  Water  River  at  least  fifteen  years  before. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  Forget-me-not  creek  and  travelled  all  day 
over  rhododendron  and  scrub  balsam  ridges  and  side  hills,  coming  at  night 
to  Last  Hope  Camp,  5,500  feet.  There  was  grave  doubt  about  our  taking 
our  horses  any  further  as  all  of  the  ridges  and  passes  were  dropping  off 
abruptly  on  the  north  side  and  our  observations  at  Crescent  Lake  Pass 
had  shown  us  still  several  days  of  hard  travel  from  our  objective  point. 

From  a  peak  above  Last  Hope  Camp  Phillips  discovered  a  pass  to 
the  northwest.  The  next  day  we  took  our  outfit  over  the  snow  of  Last 
Hope  Pass,  6,000  feet,  and  down  1,500  feet  over  steep  sliding  shale.  It 
was  a  perilous  undertaking.  Less  skill  in  picking  out  the  zigzag  route 
or  less  sure-footed  animals  might  have  cost  U5>  the  loss  of  a  horse  and, 
as  a  result,  the  defeat  of  our  project.  However,  the  well-managed  and 
well-trained  horses  made  the  descent  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  journey  with- 
out a  single  injury.  Moreover,  they  had  beaten  out  a  trail  over  which 
they  could  return.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  taken  them 
up  this  shale  slope  without  such  a  trail.  Two  miles  down  the  valley  this 
trail  was  easily  discernible.  To  look  at  the  route  from  below,  it  seemed 
impossible. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  three  ridges,  each  of  which  still  bore 
traces  of  snow,  and  affording  all  the  impediments  of  hard  going  of  the 
usual  type.  Below  this  last  ridge,  on  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Clear- 
water, we  halted  our  outfit  for  the  last  time.  It  was  impossible  to  take  our 
horses  further.  We  made  a  permanent  base  camp  and  turned  our  horses 
out  in  a  350-acre  meadow  to  graze. 

The  next  morning,  August  19th,  we  took  four  days  of  grub  and  our 
personal  and  climbing  outfits  on  our  backs  and  started  for  the  Big  Moun- 
tain. Miss  Springate  and  I  each  took  an  eiderdown  quilt,  but  the  men  had 
only  one  small  canvas  bed  cover  between  them. 

We  hoped  to  reach  the  base  of  the  mountain  that  night.  However, 
we  did  not  reckon  on  travelling  through  even  thicker  scrub  and  under- 
brush. We  now  struck  dense  alder  thickets,  and  devils'  clubs  in  full  leaf 
and  higher  than  our  heads.  To  avoid  these  we  travelled  in  the  beds  of 
small  streams,  but  after  a  while  the  supply  of  streams  gave  out.  We 
forded  the  Clearwater,  in  two  and  one-half  feet  of  water,  and  then  struck 
hard  climbing  on  the  mountain  beyond,  thick  scrub  interspersed  with  stiff 
cliffs.    Our  packs  were  heavy,  there  was  no  sign  of  water,  the  heat  was 


intense,  and  our  progress  was  slow.  Near  the  top  we  found  a  tiny, 
trickling  stream,  from  which  we  collected  a  few  spoonfuls  of  water  in 
our  rubber  drinking  cups.  We  had  had  no  water  during  six  hours  of 
hard  climbing.  Climbing  over  a  rocky  ridge  we  came  out  above  tree  line 
into  a  rock-filled  ampitheater,  from  which  the  Big  Mountain,  with  its 
numerous  glaciers  and  adjacent  rock  towers,  was  distinctly  seen — but 
still  another  ridge  and  valley  separated  us  therefrom.  Crossing  about 
two  miles  of  rock  fall,  we  made  camp  at  tree  line,  as  our  progress  in  the 
direct  line  toward  the  mountain  was  now  hindered  by  steep  cliffs.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  make  a  detour  to  the  west  and  reach  the  valley  of 
a  big  glacial  river,  formed  by  three  converging  branches  which  have  their 
headwaters  in  three  large  glaciers  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Big  Moun- 
tain. Our  course  the  next  day  lay  through  an  opening  in  these  cliffs,  down 
an  almost  perpendicular  slope,  well  forested  with  rhododendrons  and 
devils'  clubs.  This  additional  day  consumed  in  reaching  the  base  of  the 
mountain  put  us  on  rations.  One  large  "slapjack"  was  our  luncheon 
allowance.  It  was  amazing  how  that  slapjack  cheered  us  and  stayed  "by 
us"  during  the  six  and  one-half  hours  of  our  afternoon's  march.  The 
river  we  determined  was  the  Big  Salmon.  We  crossed  two  large  tribu- 
taries coming  in  from  the  northeast — the  one  on  a  log  jam,  the  other  on 
a  tree  Phillips  felled.  We  intended  to  camp  on  the  terminal  moraine  of 
the  east  glacier.  It  runs  right  in  to  the  timber,  and  obtaining  fuel  would 
have  been  easy.  An  approaching  thunderstorm  made  camp  necessary 
when  we  were  about  a  mile  below  the  moraine.  We  barely  got  the  little 
silk  shelter  tent  up  and  our  packs  inside  when  the  storm  broke.  All 
night  the  rain  and  snow  fell.  The  next  day  was  an  impossible  one  for 
climbing.  The  rain  stopped  at  three  and  Phillips  went  out  to  reconnoiter. 
He  felled  a  tree  across  the  river  (still  too  powerful  to  ford  even  at  this 
proximity  to  its  source)  and  crossed  the  glacier  to  look  out  a  route.  The 
south  and  east  faces  of  the  mountain  rise  over  2,000  feet  perpendicularly 
from  hanging  glaciers.  We  naturally  looked  for  another  route,  and 
hoped  that  the  north  and  west  slopes  might  be  climbable.  This  hope  was 
not  founded  on  our  observation  of  the  mountains  in  this  region,  for  the 
north  side  is  always  the  difficult  one.  Phillips  returned  at  ten  o'clock, 
stating  that  he  had  found  a  way  up  to  the  base  of  the  last  peak  and  that 
he  could  not  see  from  his  observation  peak. 

The  next  morning,  August  22nd,  dawned  cloudy.  We  started  at  fi  a.m. 
and  after  crossing  two  miles  of  deeply  crevassed  glacier  came  out  on  a 
long  moraine.  From  this  we  climbed  on  the  northeast  side  over  rock-falls 
and  cliffs  to  the  northeast  glacier.  Shortly  before  reaching  the  second 
glacier  it  began  to  snow.  We  put  on  our  extra  sweaters,  mittens  and 
caps.  For  two  hours  we  travelled  very  carefully  over  the  glacier,  hoping 
that  the  storm  would  cease.  Instead  it  snowed  the  harder.  Climbing 
became  dangerous  and  we  turned  back  at  7,000  feet,  having  climbed  2,000 
feet  from  our  camp.  We  were  encased  in  ice  at  this  elevation,  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  camp  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin.  As  back  packing 
does  not  admit  of  the  luxury  of  a  change  of  raiment,  we  dried  out  by 
the  fire.    It  cleared  at  11  p.m. 

We  were  now  on  very  short  rations,  but  near  camp  had  killed  six 
ptarmigan  and  that  made  possible  the  thought  of  climbing  again  on 
the  morrow.  However,  at  6  a.m.  a  light  rain  was  falling,  and  it  was 
snowing  hard  on  the  mountain.  Our  immediate  return  to  our  base  camp 
was  imperative.  Although  there  were  signs  of  all  kinds  of  big  game 
around  us.  they  had  effectually  vanished  at  our  approach. 

Our  return  trip  through  the  rain-soaked  underbrush  was  melancholy. 


My  one  hope  was  to  get  some  game  and  return  for  another  attempt  on 
the  mountain.  At  noon  we  had  eaten  everything  but  a  little  flour,  tea  and 
four  slices  of  bacon.  We  went  home  a  different  route,  crossing  the 
southerly  branch  of  the  Big  Salmon  higher  up.  About  5  p.m.,  after 
climbing  1,500  feet  up  the  worst  rhododendron  mountain  yet  encountered, 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  kill  some  game,  which  supply  made  possible 
a  return  trip.  However,  as  Wilkins  had  developed  rheumatism  in  his 
shoulder,  it  was  decided  that  he  and  Miss  Springate  should  return  to  the 
last  cayuse  camp  and  that  Phillips  and  1  would  a  second  time  attempt  to 
climb  the  mountain. 

We  returned  to  our  old  camp,  the  24th  of  August,  having  cut  down 
our  packs  to  the  last  ounce.  Instead  of  having  a  tent,  we  strung  up  the 
piece  of  canvas  for  a  windbreak  and  slept  by  a  fire. 

August  25th  we  started  to  climb  at  daybreak,  following  our  same  route 
across  the  east  glacier,  over  the  moraine  and  thence  across  the  cliffs  to  the 
second  glacier.  We  found  the  second  glacier  steep  and  deeply  serrated 
with  crevasses — some  of  them  twenty  feet  in  width  and  easily  eighty  feet 
in  depth.  This  second  glacier  is  flanked  on  the  north  by  a  constantly 
avalanching  hanging  glacier,  while  it  in  turn  breaks  off  above  the 
east  glacier. 

We  crossed  the  second  glacier,  reaching  an  elevation  of  7,800  feet. 
At  this  point  we  had  our  first  view  of  the  northwest  face  of  the  moun- 
tain. Instead  of  the  long  snow  slope  we  had  anticipated,  the  peak  shoots 
up  into  the  sky,  a  sharp  pinnacle  of  ice  and  rock  like  an  elongated  church 
steeple.  Two  bands  of  rock  cliffs  with  numerous  chimneys  extend  across 
the  northwest  face ;  between  these  is  a  constantly  avalanching  ice  and 
snow  slope.  Above  the  second  band  of  cliffs  is  a  mass  of  ice,  broken  by 
crevasses  and  seracs.  Through  the  glasses  it  showed  blue-green,  with 
long  icicles  depending  across  the  caverns.  The  arete  leading  from  our 
point  of  observation  is  everywhere  knife-like  and  broken. 

We  could  easily  have  climbed  800  feet  farther,  but  as  that  would  have 
been  futile  we  built  a  cairn  at  7,500  feet,  and  returned  to  our  camp  after 
having  spent  fourteen  hours  on  the  mountain. 

The  last  peak  rises  probably  2,500  feet  above  the  base  of  the  first  cliffs. 
From  its  northwest  face  a  long,  flowing  glacier  extends  for  about  five 
miles.  Above  it  on  the  long  west  ridge  adjoining  the  mountain  are 
numerous  hanging  glaciers.  This  watershed  leads  to  a  deep  valley  with  a 
broad  river  flowing  through.  Through  the  glasses  it  looked  easily  500 
feet  wide,  and  is  without  doubt  the  main  branch  of  the  IVig  Salmon.  Be- 
low the  southeast  slopes  are  the  two  glaciers  already  mentioned  (the  ones 
we  crossed  on  our  climb),  while  the  long  ridge  to  the  south  holds  small 
hanging  glaciers.  One  peculiarly  characteristic  feature  of  the  mountain 
is  the  two  big  rock  towers  on  the  east  side.  They  are  of  slightly  different 
height,  and  are  separated  by  a  sharp  rock  pinnacle  (mitre  shaped).  To 
the  north  of  the  Big  Mountain,  and  probably  8  to  10  miles  away,  is  a 
shaq3  snow  peak.  Probably  a  10,000-ft.  mountain.  We  saw  this  peak 
from  Mt.  Pamm  and  again  several  times  on  our  trip.  Across  a  pass  to 
the  northeast  of  the  mountain  are  two  lovely  clear-water  lakes,  each 
about  a  mile  in  length. 

We  estimated  the  elevation  of  the  Big  Ice  Mountain  at  about  11,000 
feet,  the  glacial  area  surrounding  it  at  35  square  miles,  while  its  location 
is  approximately  120°  30'  West  Longitude  and  54°  40'  North  Latitude, 

In  conclusion :  I  wish  to  say  that  the  main  factors  in  our  success 
were  the  splendid  ability,  unflinching  courage,  and  determined  effort  of 
Donald  Phillips. 


F  Jobe,  Mary  L 
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